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MORE  WANT  TO  GO. 

Many  colored  persons  desire  to  emigrate  to  Liberia,  where 
they  are  much  needed  to  build  up  and  extend  Christian  civil- 
ization in  Africa;  but  they  have  not  the  means  of  paying  for 
their  passage  to  that  country. 

During  the  present  year,  applications  have  been  received  by 
the  American  Colonization  Society  for  the  means  of  settle- 
ment in  Liberia  from  the  following  number  of  residents  of  the 
States  named,  viz:  In  January , South  Carolina,  54;  Georgia, 
356.  In  February,  Alabama,  550;  Georgia,  13;  Florida,  214. 
From  March  1 to  15,  North  Carolina,  50;  South  Carolina,  200; 
Georgia,  300.  Making  a total  in  two  months  and  a half  of 
1,737  persons,  residing  in  five  of  the  Southern  States. 

The  character  of  the  people  thus  seeking  the  means  of  re- 
moval to  Liberia  may  be  learned  from  the  annexed  brief  ex- 
tracts from  very  recent  letters. 

A writer  says,  “I  have  now  one  hundred  and  ninety-two 
names  of  persons,  in  families,  who  are  ready  to  go  at  anytime. 
They  beg  me  to  ask  you  to  do  all  you  can  to  send  them  out 
this  spring.  This  number  is  composed  of  farmers,  carpenters, 
blacksmiths,  and  one  minister  of  the  Gospel.  Most  of  them 
are  young  persons  or  in  the  prime  of  life.” 

Another  remarks,  “We  have  now  a company  of  about  three 
hundred,  who  want  a passage  to  Liberia  as  soon  as  the  Society 
.can  give  it.  You  will  please  let  me  hear  from  you  very  soon. 
The  company  is  made  up  of  first-class  men  and  women.” 

A third  mentions  that  in  a party  of  fifty  persons,  the  heads  of 
“three  families  are  communicants  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  several  others  are  members  in  good  standing  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church.  The  men  are  those  that  Liberia  needs — they 
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are  hard-working  men,  mostly  farmers.  One  of  them  has 
heard  from  some  of  his  relatives  in  Liberia,  and  he  is  anxious 
to  join  them  there.  Please  don’t  put  these  applicants  off  any 
longer,  if  it  is  possible  to  send  them  this  spring.” 

These  movements  were  not  suggested  by  the  Colonization 
Society,  which  has  not  the  means  to  meet  any  part  of  them. 
What  response  shall  be  made  to  these  worthy  people,  who  want 
to  bear  the  arts  of  civilization  and  the  ordinances  of  religion  to 
their  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh?  Then;  ancestors  were 
torn  from  Africa  and  brought  here  by  force;  but  now,  in  the 
wonderful  providence  of  God,  they  voluntarily  ask  for  help  to 
reach  the  “fatherland.”  Immediate  and  generous  aid  is  earn- 
estly solicited  for  this  philanthropic  and  Christian  purpose. 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  ROBERTS. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : 

Having  been  called  by  the  suffrage  of  my  fellow-citizens  to 
assume  the  executive  management  of  the  affairs  of  our  infant 
Eepublic,  I present  myself  for  the  purpose  of  a formal  induc- 
tion into  office  for  the  ensuing  constitutional  term  of  two 
years,  and  I avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to  assure  you  that  I 
accept  this  official  responsibility  wholly  in  consideration  of  a 
sense  of  that  public  duty  which,  according  to  m}^  judgment, 
devolves  upon  every  citizen  of  the  Eepublic,  and  from  which 
no  citizen  'Should  shrink  when  the  public  weal  should  even 
seem  to  require  his  services.  And  all  will  accord  that,  in  the 
history  of  Liberia,  there  has  not  been  a time  when  the  patri- 
otic sensibilities  of  the  people  have  been  more  intensely  aroused, 
or  a time  when  the  patriotic  co-operation  of  every  good  cit- 
izen has  been  more  essentially  necessary  to  the  preservation 
of  our  republican  institutions,  than  the  present.  Ho  one  can 
scarcely  doubt  that,  in  the  course  of  recent  events,  Liberia  had 
reached  a crisis  which  threatened  the  very  foundation  of  our 
political  Structure;  nor  can  we  now  conceal  the  fact  that  the 
present  condition  of  our  national  affairs  is  most  unsatisfactory 
and  perplexing.  In  view,  therefore,  of  these  peculiarly  embar- 
rassing circumstances,  1 enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  to 
which  I am  summoned  with  unfeigned  feelings  of  reluctance 
and  hesitancy.  I hesitate  simply  under  the  apprehension  that 
possibly  I may  not  be  able,  with  my  best  energies,  to  meet  the 
expectations  of  my  fellow-citizens  in  the  existing  emergency. 
Nevertheless,  I hesitate  not  to  pledge  myself  this  day  to  em- 
ploy every  power  within  me  to  arrive  at  a satisfactory  solution 
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of  present  difficulties,  and  to  advance,  by  every  practical  means, 
the  best  interest  of  our  common  country.  But,  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  these,  I rely  not  upon  my  own  strength  or  ability, 
for  alone  I am  not  equal  to  the  task;  but,  gentlemen,  having 
entire  confidence  in  your  devoted  patriotism,  I feel  that  I may 
unhesitatingly  count  upon  your  aid  and  co-operation  in  what- 
soever shall  tend  to  the  public  welfare  and  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  our  fellow-citizens.  I feel,  also,  there  will  not  be 
wanting,  on  the  part  of  any  good  citizen,  an  unwavering  dis- 
position to  preserve  public  order,  maintain  the  supremacy  of 
the  laws,  and  to  render  whatever  service  may  be  required  of 
him  to  sustain  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  State;  but  more 
especially,  and  above  all,  do  I rely  for  aid  and  direction  upon 
Him  who  holds  the  destinies  of  all  people  in  His  own  hands, 
and  who  is  ever  faithful  to  foster  and  protect  those  who  walk 
uprightly  before  Him  and  observe  His  precepts.  Then  it 
behooves  us,  as  a people,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, to  acknowledge  G-od,  and  earnestly  to  invoke  His 
guidance  in  whatever  pertains  to  the  national  advancement. 

LIBERIA  DIVINELY  PLANTED. 

It  is,  I think,  beyond  reasonable  cavil,  that  Liberia  was 
planted  in  accordance  with  a divine  purpose.  This  conclusion, 
to  my  mind,  is  made  clearly  apparent  by  the  numerous  and 
unmistakable  interpositions  of  an  over-ruling  Providence  in 
her  behalf  during  the  many  perilous  vicissitudes  through 
which  she  has  passed.  It  is  to  me  also  clear,  that  in  establish- 
ing Liberia  God  designed  to  make  of  her  an  instrument  for 
good  in  imparting  to  Africa  the  inestimable  blessings  of  a 
Christian  civilization.  It  was  in  the  spirit  of  this  mission  that 
our  pioneer  fathers  laid  here,  in  blood  and  sweat,  the  founda- 
tions of  a Christian  State  upon  which  they  confidently  hoped 
would  be  erected  an  abiding  negro  nationality,  that  would 
not  only  reflect  honor  upon  the  race,  wheresoever  scattered, 
but  also  demonstrate  its  capacity  for  self-government,  and  the 
proper  maintenance  of  free  institutions.  After  years  of  pro- 
gress, more  or  less  encouraging  in  their  results,  further  efforts 
tending  to  a successful  development  of  this  hope  now  devolve 
upon  us.  Truly,  gentlemen,  we  are  fallen  on  troublous  times; 
times  requiring  not  only  great  circumspection  and  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  the  people  at  large,  but  extreme  prudence  and 
official  devotedness  on  the  part  of  every  public  functionary,  for 
we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  importance  of  immediately 
introducing  certain  reforms  in  the  management  of  public  affairs, 
and  of  correcting  certain  abuses  which  have  crept  into  our 
political  economy.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  me  that  a general 
renovation  of  our  whole  system — as  regards  official  accounta- 
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bility  and  the  method  of  conducting  the  national  affairs — is 
imperatively  demanded  to  inaugurate  or  restore  that  whole- 
some state  of  public  morality  which  is  inseparably  connected 
with  good  government,  and  the  steady  advancement  of  the 
public  welfare. 

ENACTMENT  OF  THE  LAWS. 

As  representatives  of  the  sovereignty  of  Liberia,  and  guar- 
dians of  the  national  interests,  it  will  devolve  upon  you,  gen- 
tlemen, to  apply  such  remedies  in  these  respects  as,  in  my  judg- 
ment, shall  be  deemed  necessary  to  protect  the  Government 
against  official  malpractices,  and  give  greater  efficiency  to  the 
public  service. 

I take  it  for  granted,  that  you  are  familiar  with  the  general 
condition  of  the  Republic  in  all  its  relations,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic; and,  of  course,  particularly  advised  in  regard  to  the  special 
w^ants  and  wishes  of  your  immediate  constituents;  and,  there- 
fore, in  the  discharge  of  your  legislative  duties,  I doubt  not  you 
will  be  guided  and  influenced  solely  by  the  actual  requirements 
of  the  country,  without  sectional  predjudices  or  personal  con- 
siderations. I can  readily  appreciate  the  arduousness  of  the 
labors  of  your  present  session — greatly  increased  in  perplexity 
above  former  sessions  by  the  extraordinary  events  of  the  last 
few  months;  but  it  is  gratifying  to  know  the  zeal  with  which 
you  entered  upon  your  present  duties;  and  the  satisfactory  pro- 
gress }7ou  have  made  go  far  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  public 
mind.  I congratulate  you,  therefore,  and  will  only  add,  that 
while  upon  you  rests  the  responsibility  of  the  utility,  perspe- 
cuity,  and  feasibility  of  the  laws,  I am  equally  responsible  for 
their  enforcement,  as  I shall  find  them;  and  I stand  here 
pledged  to  undertake  this  duty  with  promptness  and  energy, 
and  a fixed  determination  to  maintain  the  honor  and  integrity 
of  the  country. 

THE  WILL  OF  THE  PEOPLE  PARAMOUNT. 

According  to  usage,  on  occasions  of  this  kind,  it  is  doubtless 
expected  that  I will  promulgate  some  expression  in  regard  to 
the  policy  intended  to  be  pursued  by  the  present  administra- 
tion, and  to  designate  those  objects  of  natural  concern  which 
will  claim  special  administrative  attention.  In  doing  this, 
however,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  indulge  empty  promises  or 
visionary  speculations  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  railroads, 
the  cutting  of  canals,  and  the  accomplishment  of  other  great 
works,  which,  however  desirable  and  important,  are  at  present, 
in  the  very  nature  of  things,  wholly  impracticable.  But,  in 
announcing  the  policy  of  the  administration,  I have  no  hesitation 
in  stating  that  there  will  be  no  departure  from  those  funda- 
mental principles  upon  which  all  legitimate  governments  are 
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founded,  and  which  form,  in  a very  obvious  manner,  the  basis 
of  our  own  civil  policy. 

Be  assured,  gentlemen,  that  the  administration  will  not  fail 
to  remember  the  unequivocal  declaration  so  prominently  set 
forth  in  our  civil  compact,  that  “all  power  is  inherent  in  the 
people;  all  free  governments  are  instituted  by  their  authority, 
and  for  their  benefit,  and  they  have  the  right  to  alter  and 
reform  the  same  when  their  safety  and  happiness  require  it.” 

Here  are  distinctly  and  emphatically  enunciated  those  repub- 
lican principles  upon  which  our  Government  is  established,  viz: 
That  the  supreme  power  of  the  State  resides  in  the  people; 
and  that  all  public  functionaries  are  simply  their  servants,  to 
whom  are  delegated  certain  limited  powers  for  the  purpose  of 
executing  their  will,  and  for  conducting  the  national  affairs  in 
a manner  conducive  to  the  common  benefit  and  preservation 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  and  at  all  times  amen- 
able to  them  for  official  misconduct.  Thus  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  and  the  responsibility  of  their  representatives  and 
agents  being  fundamental  principles  in  our  political  organiza- 
tion, the  censorial  power  of  the  people  may  be  immediately 
exercised  upon  that  representative  or  agent  who  may  chance 
to  forget  his  responsibility,  and  over-reach  his  official  prerog- 
atives. It  is  this  powerful  control  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
which  preserves  the  several  branches  of  the  Government  within 
their  limits;  for  the  people,  where  they  are  as  vigilant  and 
attentive  to  the  preservation  of  their  rights  and  liberties  as 
they  ought  to  be,  will  be  sure  to  take  part  against  those  who 
would  either  usurp  their  rights  or  encroach  upon  the  proper 
functions  of  other  public  agents;  and  thus,  by  the  exercise  of 
their  legitimate  power,  restore  the  constitutional  balance.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  such  vigilance  and  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  people  are  wanting,  the  progress  of  usurpation  is  as  little 
perceived,  sa37s  a distinguished  writer,  “as  that  of  a star  rising 
in  the  east,  whilst  the  sun  is  in  the  meridian.  It  reaches  the 
zenith  before  the  departure  of  day  discovers  its  ascent.”  But 
wherever  there  is  a due  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
not  only  the  errors  or  vices  of  the  administration,  but  any 
defects  in  the  ordinary  working  of  the  Government,  are  readily 
discovered.  And  this  generally  produces  parties;  but  seldom 
or  ever  violent,  until  a general  spirit  of  encroachment  or  cor- 
ruption is  discovered  to  exist  in  the  public  functionaries  or 
agents;  then  it  is  that  more  violent  parties  arise,  such  indeed, 
as  may  endanger  the  public  happiness  and  safety.  But,  as  a 
general  thing,  these  party  strifes  are  engendered  and  fostered 
by  those  who  would  usurp  authority,  and  not,  as  falsely  sup- 
posed, by  the  people.  The  latter  are  always  more  disposed  to 
submission  than  to  encroachment,  and  often  distrust  their  own 
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judgment  rather  than  suspect  the  integrity  of  their  public 
agents — a delusion  from  which  they  seldom  recover  until  it  is 
almost  too  late. 

The  natural  end  and  sole  purpose  of  civil  government  is  the 
general  good  of  the  whole;  and  since  no  one  person  possesses 
any  inherent  right  to  govern  or  rule  the  rest — ami  since  the 
few  cannotpossess,  naturally, power  enough  tosubdue  the  many, 
the  majority  of  the  people  possess  all  the  powers  which  any 
state  or  nation  possesses  in  relation  to  its  own  immediate  con- 
cerns. This  power  then,  as  exercised  by  the  majority,  is  su- 
preme, irresistible,  and  absolute,  and,  of  consequence,  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  State.  Therefore,  the  right  of  governing  can 
be  acquired  only  by  consent  of  at  least  a majority  of  the  peo- 
ple. Thus  we  see  that  authority  to  govern  is  purely  derivative 
and  administrative — defined  and  limited  by  the  fundamental 
law,  emanating  from  the  people  themselves;  and  which  pre- 
scribes the  duties  of  public  functionaries,  and  plainly  determines 
the  principles  according  to  which  the  Government  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered. 

Mr.  Burke,  in  his  Political  Disquisitions,  thus  disposes  of  this 
question  of  sovereignty:  “Power  in  the  people,”  he  says,  “is 
like  light  in  the  sun,  native,  original,  inherent,  and  unlimited 
by  anything  human.  In  public  functionaries  it  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  reflected  light  of  the  moon  ; for  it  is  only  borrowed, 
delegated,  and  limited  by  the  intention  of  the  people,  whose  it 
is,  and  to  whom  they  are  to  consider  themselves  as  responsible ; 
while  the  people  are  responsible  only  to  God — themselves  be- 
ing the  losers  if  they  pursue  a false  scheme  of  politics.” 

This  then  being  a settled  principle,  that  public  functionary 
who  abuses  the  authority  thus  intrusted  to  him  is  guilty  of 
usurpation  and  contempt  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  a pro- 
found obedience  to  the  laws,  and  a submission  to  the  Magistrate 
intrusted  with  their  proper  execution,  is  equally  indispensable 
on  the  part  of  every  citizen  in  order  to  preserve  the  established 
principles  of  the  Government  from  corruption.  In  this  connec- 
tion another  important  consideration,  in  respect  to  facilitating 
good  government,  presents  itself — that  is,  by  using  needful  pre- 
cautions with  a view  to  securing  the  greatest  possible  fidelity 
to  the  public  interest — I allude  to  a proper  discrimination  on 
the  part  of  the  people  in  the  selection  of  their  public  servants. 
In  their  choice,  the  most  inflexible  integrity  should  be  regarded 
as  an  indispensable  constituent';  for,  where  that  is  found,  it  is 
reasonable  to  be  satisfied  with  something  beyond  mediocrity  in 
other  qualities.  A sound  judgment,  united  with  an  unfeigned 
zeal  for  the  public  weal,  will  be  more  certain  of  promoting  and 
procuring  it,  than  the  most  brilliant  talents  which  have  not  the 
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foundation  of  integrity  for  the  support,  and  the  stimulants  of 
an  active  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  the  public  good. 

PROCLAMATIONS  BY  THE  EXECUTIVE. 

Perhaps  I may  be  excused  this  seeming  digression.  But  the 
principles  to  which  I have  adverted  will  form  the  basis  of  the 
policy  of  the  present  administration.  It  regards  the  will  of  the 
people  as  paramount  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  administra- 
tive authority  of  the  Government;  and  will,  therefore,  restrict 
itself  to  its  own  legitimate  powers  as  prescribed  and  limited  by 
the  Constitution,  without  in  any  degree  encroaching  upon  the 
prerogatives  of  either  of  the  branches  of  Government;  for  any 
such  encroachment  would  be  a usurpation,  and  consequently 
treason  against  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  Nor  will  the 
administration  abuse  the  use  of  proclamations  to  purposes 
never  contemplated  by  the  genius  of  our  civil  organization. 
Under  the  Constitution  no  such  power  is  vested  in  the  Execu- 
tive. Nevertheless,  there  are  cases  in  which  it  would  seem,  by 
unavoidable  implication,  that  the  Executive  would  be  entirely 
justified  in  the  use  of  proclamations.  For  instance,  the  com- 
mencement or  the  termination  of  laws  is  frequently  made  to 
depend  upon  events,  of  ivhich  the  Executive  may  be  presumed 
to  receive  and  communicate  the  first  authentic  information : 
the  notification  of  such  falls,  necessarily  falls,  within  the  pro- 
vince and  duty  of  the  Executive  Department.  If  the  nation 
be  in  a state  of  war,  acts  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  citizens 
respectively  are  justifiable;  but  if  a truce  be  concluded,  such 
acts  are  no  longer  to  be  permitted.  Then  of  course  that  such 
a truce  has  been  made  must  be  announced  by  the  competent 
authority;  and  though  the  law  arising  from  the  proclamation 
of  this  fact  may  seem  to  give  to  the  proclamation  the  apparent 
elfect  of  a new  law  to  the  people,  this  is  not  the  case;  for  it  is 
the  established  law  of  nations,  which  operates  upon  the  fact  dis- 
closed by  the  proclamation.  But  if  a proclamation  should 
enjoin  anything  to  be  done,  which  neither  the  law  of  nations 
nor  any  previous  act  of  the  Legislature,  nor  any  treaty  or  com- 
pact should  have  made  a duty,  such  injunction  would  not  only 
be  merely  void,  but  a culpable  infringement  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Proclamations  then  are  binding,  when  they  reinforce 
the  observance  of  a duty  enjoined  by  law,  and  connected  with 
some  particular  fact  which  it  may  be  the  duty  of  the  Execu- 
tive to  make  known.  All  beyond  this,  especially  the  use  of 
proclamations  to  enforce  purely  Executive  mandates,  would  be 
not  only  a usurpation  of  power,  but  a direct  attack  upon  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people.  I refer  specially  and  rather 
pointedly  to  this  subject,  because,  as  you  are  aware,  the  use  of 
proclamations  formed  a conspicuous  part  in  recent  political 
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events  in  connection  with  the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENTS. 

And  this  is  not  the  only  error  into  which  the  late  Adminis- 
tration and  others  seem  to  have  been  drawn  in  regard  to  this 
question  of  constitutional  amendment.  The  occasion  will  not 
allow  me  to  enter  into  details  or  an  argument  of  a full  demonstra- 
tion of  the  gross  irregularities  which  marked  much  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. This  much,  however,  I may  say,  that  the  very  first 
principle  on  which  democratic  governments  are  founded  was 
either  intentionally  ignored  or  entirely  forgotten.  They  seem 
not  to  have  remembered  the  decided  difference  between  the 
sovereignty  and  the  government  of  the  State.  The  sover- 
eignty  is  unlimitable  and  irresistible,  always  potentially  exist- 
ing in  the  people;  while  the  government  is  simply  the  admin- 
istrative authority  of  the  State,  and  that  portion  only  of  the 
sovereignty  which  by  the  Constitution  is  intrusted  to  the 
public  functionaries.  And,  as  Mr.  Tucker  observes,  “Since 
the  union  of  the  sovereignty  with  the  government  constitutes 
a State  of  absolute  power,  or  tyranny  over  the  people,  every 
attempt  to  effect  such  a union  is  treason  against  the  sover- 
eignty in  the  actors,  and  every  extension  of  the  administra- 
tive authority  beyond  its  constitutional  limits,  is  absolutely 
an  act  of  usurpation  in  the  government  of  that  sovereignty 
which  the  people  have  reserved  to  themselves/’  Now,  the 
people  of  Liberia  have  unquestionably  reserved  to  themselves 
the  sole  and  absolute  right  of  altering  and  reforming  the  Gov- 
ernment according  to  their  own  will. 

And  it  must  be  conceded  that  any  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution is  a governmental  reform;  and  this  power  they  have 
delegated  to  no  branch  of  the  Government — further  than  that 
the  Constitution  provides  a mode  within  itself  for  its  amend- 
ment; and  this  very  provision  is  founded,  you  observe,  in  the 
previous  consent  of  the  people,  that  such  a mode  shall  super- 
cede the  necessity  of  an  immediate  resumption  of  the  sover- 
eign power  into  their  own  hands  for  the  purpose  of  amending 
the  Constitution.  The  mode  prescribed  vests  solely  and  ex- 
clusively in  the  Legislature,  without  reference  to  any  other 
branch  of  the  Government — the  right  to  submit  to  the  people 
constitutional  amendments.  When  an  amendment  is  deemed 
necessary  and  agreed  upon  by  the  Legislature,  in  the  manner 
prescribed,  the  question  of  adoption  or  otherwise  is  submitted 
to  the  electors;  and  of  course,  in  the  absence  of  any  positive 
direction,  according  to  reason  and  common  sense,  the  answer 
would  be  returned  to  the  authority  whence  the  question  ema- 
nated. And  certainly  no  other  authority  but  the  Legislature 
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is  competent  to  determine  the  electoral  vote,  and  declare  the 
will  of  the  people.  And  when  this  will  shall  have  been  de- 
clared by  the  Legislature,  for  the  President  to  attempt  to  veto 
that  action  of  the  Legislature  would  be  do  less  an  attack  upon 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  than  for  the  President  to  assume 
to  himself  the  right  to  open  the  ballots,  count  the  electoral 
vote,  and  determine  according  to  his  own  pleasure  as  to  the 
result. 

Next  comes  the  idea  that  the  Legislature  or  the  Executive 
ought  to  have  submitted  the  matter  of  disagreement  between 
them  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  But,  aside  from 
every  other  consideration,  in  what  manner  could  the  Supreme 
Court  interpose  in  a matter  involving  simply  a question  of  fact 
and  not  of  law  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  neither 
original  nor  appellate  jurisdiction? — a question  of  fact  between 
the  people  and  the  Executive,  as  to  whether,  according  to  the 
finding  of  the  Legislature,  the  electoral  vote  confirmed  or  re- 
jected the  proposed  amendment?  Nothing  else  but  this  fact 
could  be  the  basis  of  any  decision,  either  legislative  or  judicial. 
And  this  fact  the  Supreme  Court  could  in  no  wise  investigate. 

The  Legislature  is  the  only  branch  of  the  Government  pos- 
sessing any  delegated  power  in  regard  to  constitutional 
amendments,  and  in  the  exercise  of  that  power  they  declared, 
according  to  the  electoral  vote,  the  amendment  was  not  carried: 
against  which  the  Executive  would  interpose  his  veto.  In  this 
case,  it  would  be  surely  extra-judicial  for  the  Supreme  Court  to 
interfere,  as  to  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  Executive  to  veto 
the  action  of  the  Legislature  in  declaring  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple in  a matter  of  governmental  reform,  by  no  possible  impli- 
cation vested  in  the  Executive.  But  as  I have  stated,  it  re- 
mained a question  between  the  people  and  the  Executive : and 
Mr.  Blackstone  thus  disposes  of  all  such  questions:  “When- 
ever,” says  he,  “a  question  arises  between  the  society  at  large 
and  any  magistrate  vested  with  powers  originally  delegated 
by  that  society,  it  must  be  decided  by  the  voice  of  the  so- 
ciety itself.  There  is  not  upon  earth  any  other  tribunal  to  resort 
to.”  Hence  the  voice  of  the  people  is  supreme  in  all  matters 
not  specially  delegated  to  one  or  the  other  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

THE  PUBLIC  FUNDS. 

Conscious  of  the  great  ends  sought  to  be  secured  by  the  or- 
ganization of  civil  government,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Ad- 
ministration by  every  possible  means  in  its  power,  to  encour- 
age labor  and  industry,  to  promote  agriculture,  to  advance 
commerce,  and  by  a decided  effort,  to  increase  the  educational 
facilities  of  the  people.  And  all  these  must  depend,  in  a great 
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degree,  for  support  and  development  upon  the  monetary  effi- 
ciency of  the  country ; and  as  the  present  state  of  the  public 
finances  is  anything  but  satisfactory,  the  Administration  will 
devote  its  earliest  attention  to  this  subject  of  earnest  public 
solicitude,  and  will  do  all  that  falls  within  its  province  to  cor- 
rect abuses,  and  prevent  the  frauds  which  have  so  greatly 
tended  to  produce  the  financial  embarrassments  we  are  now 
suffering. 

Whilst  it  is  clearly  evident  there  has  been  culpable  laxity 
and  want  of  system  at  the  Treasury  Department,  it  is  equally 
apparent  that  we  have  been  reduced  to  our  present  deplorable 
monetary  condition  by  gross  official  corruption,  and  a lavish 
misapplication  of  the  public  funds.  The  development  of  facts 
in  regard  to  these  delinquencies  discloses  a guilty  departure 
from  first  principles  in  the  manner  of  disbursing  public  moneys, 
and  also  a decidedly  inexcusable  forgetfulness  of  that  moral 
as  well  as  civil  obligation  which  mankind  generally  regard  as 
binding  upon  the  consciences  of  public  functionaries.  How 
these  financial  matters  have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  such  a 
state  of  unwarrantable  disorder  and  confusion  is  after  all  not 
a little  surprising.  For  no  principle  is  better  understood  in 
Liberia  than  the  right  of  the  people,  through  their  representa- 
tives, to  be  actually  consulted  upon  the  disposal  of  all  public 
moneys.  It  is  distinctly  stipulated  in  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  land,  that  i:no  moneys  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury 
but  by  a warrant  from  the  President  in  consequence  of  appro- 
priation made  bj'  law.”  And  further,  that  the  people  may  be 
distinctly  informed  whether  their  money  has  been  actually  ex- 
pended in  pursuance  of  previous  appropriations,  it  is  provided 
by  law  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  exhibit  annu- 
ally to  the  Legislature  a true  statement  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  year.  It  was  thought  that  these  provisions 
would  form  a salutary  check,  not  only  upon  the  extravagance 
and  profusion  in  which  the  Executive  Department  might 
otherwise  indulge  itself,  and  its  adherents  and  dependencies; 
but  also  against  any  misappropriation,  which  a rapacious,  am- 
bitious, or  otherwise  unfaithful  Executive  might  be  disposed  to 
make.  Hence  it  follows  that  no  public  money,  under  any 
pretext  whatsoever,  can  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  any 
claim  set  up  against  the  Kepublic,  but  in  consequence  of  a pre- 
vious appropriation  made  by  the  Legislature  to  meet  the  par- 
ticular case.  And  though  it  were  supposed  doubtless  that  this 
check  would  operate  upon  the  President  so  long  as  the  solem- 
nities of  an  oath  and  the  obligations  of  conscience  should  be 
regarded  as  binding,  nevertheless,  beyond  these,  all  cases  of 
delegated  authority  implies  a trust;  and  in  whatsoever  that 
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trust  is  abused,  responsibility  follows  as  surely  as  the  shadow 
does  it  substance. 

Since  1864  this  question  of  the  public  finances  has  been  a 
source  of  perplexing  anxiet}7.  In  consequence  of  a seriously 
defective  financial  policy,  which  I need  not  stop  here  to  re- 
view, but  which  involved  the  country  in  a large  floating  debt, 
the  legal  tender  of  the  country  became  greatly  depressed.  The 
Legislature,  from  time  to  time,  applied  remedies,  which  they 
hoped  would  relieve  the  Treasury  and  restore  the  finances  to 
a healthy  state.  Their  measures,  however,  were  to  increase 
the  revenue,  without  descending  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  by  de- 
creasing all  excessive  expenditures.  But  the  currency  contin- 
ued to  depreciate,  unfavorably  effecting  all  the  operations  of 
Government,  and  producing  vexatious  ineonvcniencies  and  dis- 
tress upon  the  community  at  large.  Finally  the  question  of  a 
public  loan  was  started,  and  soon  found  favor  with  many.  A 
goodly  number,  however,  of  our  more  reflecting  citizens  very 
much  doubted  the  expediency  of  such  a measure.  They  believed 
the  ordinary  resources  of  the  country,  properly  managed,  full}7 
adequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  Government,  and  quite  suffi- 
cient to  discharge,  in  a reasonably  short  time,  its  just  liabili- 
ties; but  other  counsels  prevailed,  and  the  measure  was  deter- 
mined upon.  The  suggestion,  however,  was  a bold  one,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  a foreign  loan.  This  indebtedness  was  not 
the  result  of  any  serious  and  unavoidable  occurrence  which  had 
diminished  the  resources  of  Government,  and  made  it  neces- 
sary to  anticipate  the  accustomed  revenues  until  they  should 
regain  their  operation,  and  flow  back  into  their  ordinary  chan- 
nel. In  such  emergency  no  one,  perhaps,  would  question  the 
propriety  of  a loan,  on  easy  and  equitable  terms;  or  should 
any  great  national  improvement  suggest  itself,  which  would 
add  to  the  public  convenience,  serve  as  a means  of  developing 
the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  and  thereby  sufficiently 
remunerative  in  itself  to  reimburse  the  original  outlay,  then 
also  might  recourse  to  a loan  be  justified;  but  to  incur  one 
debt,  at  great  disadvantage  too,  simply  to  discharge  another, 
is  contrary  to  every  principle  of  political  or  any  other  kind  of 
economy. 

The  question  of  a public  loan  always  involves  grave  consid- 
eration; and  none  perhaps  more  important  than  its  effect  upon 
posterity.  In  times  of  great  and  national  pressure,  occasioned, 
for  instance,  by  the  unavoidable  results  of  a war,  undertaken 
for  the  benefit  of  posterit}7  as  well  as  the  present  generation; 
then  of  course  the  responsibility  of  transferring  a part  of  the 
burden  to  those  who  are  to  share  the  advantage  is  greatly,  if 
not  entirely,  alleviated.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  where  loans 
are  voluntarily  incurred,  upon  the  principle  that  “a  public 
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debt  is  a public  blessing/’  or  to  serve  the  purposes  of  aggran- 
dizing a few  at  the  expense  of  the  nation  in  general,  or  of 
strengthening  the  hands  of  Government,  or,  more  properly, 
those  of  a party  grasping  at  power,  influence  and  wealth, 
nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  the  citizen, 
nor  more  unjust  to  posterity,  as  well  as  injurious  to  every  es- 
sential interest  of  the  country. 

In  regard  to  the  loan  suggested,  I have  remarked  that  other 
counsels  prevailed,  and  the  loan  was  determined  upon.  The 
Legislature  thereupon  authorized  the  President,  under  certain 
restrictions  and  upon  certain  conditions,  to  negotiate  said  loan, 
which  was  effected  in  London  sometime  in  August  last.  Upon 
the  manner  in  which  this  trust  has  been  discharged,  I think  I 
need  offer  no  animadversion.  This,  however,  I may  say  that, 
in  all  its  relative  bearings  and  results,  the  sequel  discloses  no 
cause  for  congratulation,  in  Liberia  at  least,  upon  what  one 
flippantly  terms  “a  glorious  success.”  It  has  not  only  in- 
creased the  financial  burdens  of  the  country,  but  has  produced 
other  evils  which  every  good  citizen  can  but  deplore.  The 
acceptance  of  this  loan  by  the  Legislature  has  been  the  subject 
of  serious  and  careful  consideration.  It  has  been  negotiated 
contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  law— as  understood  by  the 
framers;  and  in  the  method  of  its  negotiation  the  President 
assumed  to  himself  powers  not  only  not  authorized  by  law, 
but  contrary  to  an  express  declaration  of  the  Constitution. 
And  the  whole  transaction  has  been  conducted  in  a manner  so 
unusual  and  informal,  that  by  shameful  peculations  and  mis- 
applications, the  loan,  as  far  as  at  present  known,  is  not  likely 
to  realize  more  than  sixty  or  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  amount 
for  which,  as  alleged,  the  Government  stands  pledged.  Now, 
while  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  unauthorized  acts  of  even 
the  President  do  not  necessarily  bind  the  Government,  yet 
capitalists,  in  good  faith  doubtless,  invested  their  money  on  the 
credit  of  the  Government.  Hence  the  perplexity  of  the  ques- 
tion arising  between  acceptance  and  repudiation,  whether  the 
reputation  and  future  credit  of  the  country  would  not  be  better 
served  by  accepting  the  loan,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  ad- 
ditional burden  it  entails,  and  hold  those  accountable  who 
have  assumed  powers  to  pledge  the  Government,  unauthorized 
by  law.  But,  as  I have  said,  our  fiscal  relations  are  still  more 
embarrassed  by  this  loan,  under  whatever  circumstances  we 
can  view  it. 

In  this  condition  of  things,  we  find  forced  upon  us  the  neces- 
sity of  renewed  effort  to  provide  the  ways  and  means  by  which 
the  country  may  be  extricated  from  its  present  financial 
troubles.  Nothing  can  be  more  prejudicial  to  the  national  prog- 
ress and  the  industrial  interests  of  the  people  than  a depre- 
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ciated  currency.  When  the  finances  of  the  country  are  in  a 
healthy  condition,  it  gives  energy,  vigor,  and  dispatch  to  all 
the  measures  of  Government ; it  inspires  a proper  confidence 
in  its  integrity  and  ability,  and  disposes  every  citizen  to  alacri- 
ty and  promptitude  in  the  public  service.  It  also  gives  that 
impetus  to  labor  and  industry,  in  all  the  vocations  of  life,  which 
the  consideration  of  a remunerative  reward  always  begets. 

I doubt  not,  gentlemen,  this  subject  has  engaged  your  most 
serious  consideration — it  is  a matter  now  uppermost  in  the 
public  mind,  and  I need  not  remind  you,  that  the  very  first  re- 
quirement in  the  platform  upon  which  our  constituency  have 
chosen  us  to  office  is,  that  of  strict  and  uncompromising 
economy  in  the  public  expenditures,  with  a view  of  relieving 
the  Government  from  its  present  financial  difficulties.  They 
should  not  be  disappointed;  nay,  I feel  that,  on  your  part, 
you  will  do  all  that  true  patriotism  can  suggest  to  realize  their 
expectation.  I readily  appreciate  the  perplexity  of  the  whole 
situation.  In  the  first  place,  though  known  to  be  large,  no 
one,  it  appears,  has  even  an  approximating  idea  of  the  actual 
indebtedness  of  the  country  from  any  statement  of  accounts  at 
the  Treasury  Department ; and  it  seems  also  there  is  great 
reason  to  believe  that  a considerable  amount,  embraced  in 
paper  obligations  bearing  the  signature  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  is  upon  the  market;  and  issued  not  only  in  conse- 
quence of  any  previous  appropriation  by  the  Legislature,  but 
for  claims  where  no  adequate  service  had  been  rendered  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  purposes  of  doubtful  relation  to  the  public 
interest.  Then  it  follows  that  immediate  measures  should  be 
adopted  to  investigate  these,  and  also  to  ascertain  the  precise 
amount  of  the  public  liability.  Of  course,  you  will  readily  un- 
derstand the  propriety  of  such  measures,  as  neccessary  to 
protect  the  Government  against  any  undue  indebtedness,  and 
to  place  the  responsibility  of  the  malversation  where  it  properly 
belongs,  and  at  the  same  time  satisfy  the  public  mind  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  national  debt  to  be  provided  for.  But  to  return 
to  our  question  of  economy:  the  public  sentiment  is  firm  and 
unshaken  in  the  determination  that  the  national  integrity 
must  be  maintained;  and  the  people  look  with  confidence  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  to  those  departments  of 
Government  specially  intrusted  with  providing  and  disbursing 
the  public  funds.  In  considering  this  whole  question,  it  appears 
to  me  conclusive  that  the  burdens  of  the  people  should  not  be 
increased  b}’  additional  taxation  ; and  that  the  only  alternative 
open  for  adoption  is  a positive  and  radical  reduction  of  the  ex- 
penses now  employed  in  conducting  the  Government.  The 
expenditures  for  this  purpose  must  be  brought  not  only  within 
the  probable  receipts,  but  also  a respectable  margin  left  to 
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secure  a sinking  fund  sufficient  for  the  discharge  promptly  of 
the  principal  and  interest  of  the  public  debt.  This,  I am  aware, 
is  a matter  involving  sound  judgment  and  judicious  calculation, 
to  the  end  that  the  public  service  shall  not  suffer  thereby.  But, 
first  of  all,  all  sinecures,  in  whatever  department  found,  should 
be  absolutely  cut  off.  This  being  done,  and  certain  other  ex- 
penditures reduced  to  a figure  conformable  to  the  present 
exigency,  we  shall  have  no  cause,  I think,  to  apprehend  any 
serious  inconvenience  to  the  management  and  progress  of  the 
public  affairs.  And  though  public  functionaries  and  others 
may  be  required  to  serve  the  country  for  a remuneration  un- 
equal to  the  service  demanded,  I am  peisuaded  there  is  a suffi- 
cient patriotism  in  Liberia  to  induce  good  and  efficient  citizens 
to  submit  to  the  needed  sacrifice  for  a time,  to  re-establish  and 
maintain  the  national  credit.  I may  only  add,  that  whatever 
measures  the  Legislature  shall  deem  proper  to  adopt  in  regard 
to  this  question  will  be  seconded  by  the  Executive  Department, 
and  no  effort  shall  be  wanting  there  to  husband  the  public  re- 
sources with  a view  to  the  end  contemplated. 

THE  ABORIGINES. 

I can  not  omit  to  mention  another  subject,  to  my  mind  in- 
separably connected  with  the  future  welfare  of  our  country, 
and  in  which  the  administration  feels  the  liveliest  interest:  a 
subject  which  every  virtuous  consideration,  whether  of  policy,  of 
justice,  of  humanity,  or  religion,  presses  upon  us  as  a solemn 
and  imperative  duty.  I refer  to  the  obligation  devolving  upon 
us  in  respect  to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  land;  not 
only  those  immediately  in  our  midst,  but  also  the  numerous 
barbarous  tribes  by  whom  we  are  surrounded,  and  upon  whom 
the  influence  of  this  Government  must  produce  a marked  effect 
either  for  good  or  evil.  There  are  already  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  those  people  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  this 
Republic  and  owing  allegiance  to  the  Government;  but  I dare 
not  say  that  we  have  done  all  that  might  have  been  done  to 
draw  them  into  habits  of  civilized  life,  and  to  instruct  them  in 
the  truths  of  Divine  revelation. 

There  is  no  sentiment  more  generally  cherished  among  us 
than  that  Providence  designs  to  disseminate,  through  Liberia, 
light  and  knowledge  among  the  barbarous  tribes  of  this  Coast; 
but  the  fact  stares  us  in  the  face,  that  we  have  come  far  short 
of  demonstrating  the  sincerity  of  this  conviction.  Who  can 
tell  but  that  the  national  crisis  through  which  we  are  now 
passing  is  a just  chastisement  for  our  delinquencies  in  regard  to 
this  duty?  But  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  unless  we  earnestly 
devote  ourselves  to  the  work  which  all  agree  has  been  assigned 
to  us,  we  cannot  hope  to  escape  the  fearful  responsibility. 
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Whilst  the  Government,  in  its  dealings  with  this  people,  should 
act  firmly,  decisively,  and  in  a manner  distinctly  to  impress  upon 
them  the  ability  of  the  Government  to  maintain  its  authority 
and  enfore  the  laws,  still  they  should  be  treated  with  marked 
kindness  and  great  forbearance,  without  resort  to  force,  except 
in  the  last  extremity.  In  our  individual  business  relations  with 
them,  the  most  scrupulous  integrity  should  be  observed;  and 
in  social  intercourse  they  should  be  encouraged  to  esteem  their 
manhood  in  the  assurance  of  being  treated  with  that  consid- 
eration which  their  conduct  and  manner  of  life  shall  entitle 
them  to.  It  is  extremely  desirable  that  the  whole  aboriginal 
population  of  the  Kepublic  should  be  drawn  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible within  the  circle  of  civilization,  and  be  fitted  by  suitable 
educational  training  for  all  the  duties  of  civil  and  social  life; 
and  thus,  too,  we  shall  be  exerting  a hallowed  influence  upon 
the  tribes  of  our  far  interior.  When  we  contemplate  the  mag- 
nitude of  this  work,  in  comparison  with  the  means  at  our  com- 
mand for  its  energetic  prosecution,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we 
should  feel  at  times  despondency  and  self-insufficiency  for  the 
great  undertaking.  But  the  work  is  the  Lord’s,  and  the  cattle 
upon  a thousand  hills  is  His  also ! 

A GLORIOUS  FUTURE  FOR  LIBERIA. 

If  we  do  our  duty  faithfully,  God  will  assuredly  provide  the 
means  necessary  for  the  fulfillment  of  His  purpose.  The  prom- 
ise in  respect  to  Ethiopia  cannot  fail:  this  people  must  be 
redeemed  from  their  deep  degradation — from  the  cruel  habits 
of  superstition  and  idolatry  to  which  they  have  so  long  been 
enchained.  And  I have  strong  faith  that  in  this  connection, 
if  we  act  our  part  well,  Heaven  designs  a glorious  future  for 
Liberia.  The  materials  for  a noble  superstructure  are  spread 
all  around  us,  in  the  soil,  in  the  waters,  in  the  forests — all  abound 
in  natural  wealth,  only  waiting  to  be  developed  by  the  skill  and 
industry  of  the  people.  But,  in  the  midst  of  these,  with  respect 
to  the  future,  there  is  one  anxious  reflection,  viz : that  so  few  of 
the  young  men  of  our  communities,  though  brave,  patriotic,  and 
always  ready  to  render  efficient  service  whenever  the  essential 
interests  of  the  country  are  in  peril — seem  not  to  realize,  as 
they  should,  the  weighty  responsibility  resting  upon  them 
to  prepare  themselves  properly  for  the  high  public  trust 
which  must  soon  devolve  upon  them,  in  conducting  the  future 
.course  of  the  Government  in  a manner  not  only  creditable  to 
themselves,  but  that  will  also  secure  the  perpetuity  of  our  free 
institutions.  This  cannot  be  done  without  something  more 
than  a mere  superficial  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  political 
science,  international  law,  and  the  conventional  forms  and 
usages  which  mark  the  intercourse  between  independent  na- 
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tions.  Possibly,  however,  the  advancement  in  this  respect  is 
more  general  and  more  extensive,  than  my  means  of  observing 
has  permitted  me  to  discover.  If  so,  I am  sure  that  nothing 
could  afford  me  more  real  satisfaction.  Another  matter  I may 
be  pardoned  to  mention — too  plainly  obvious — and  which  is  a 
source  of  profound  regret;  that  the  demoralizing  influences  of 
the  times  are  producing  evils  most  pernicious,  not  only  to  the 
youth  of  our  country,  but  to  society  in  general.  Would  that 
these  could  be  speedily  and  effectually  corrected. 

While  I am  no  advocate  for  a union  of  Church  and  State,  I 
am  also  no  sympathizer  with  those  political  theorists,  who 
maintain  that  it  is  not  the  province  of  civil  government  to 
interpose  in  matters  pertaining  to  morality  or  religion.  Civil 
government  is  ordained  by  God,  and  for  His  glory;  and,  as 
righteousness  exalteth  a nation,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  civil 
authority — not  to  enforce  religion,  or  the  duty  we  owe  to  our 
Creator,  and  the  manner  of  discharging  that  duty  by  the  secu- 
lar arm,  that  can  only  be  directed  by  reason  and  conviction, 
for  all  men  are  entitled  to  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience — but  I hold  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  civil  power  to  repress  vice,  immorality,  and 
profaneness,  and  whatever  else  is  manifestly  injurious  and  dis- 
turbing to  the  good  order  of  society,  and  dishonorable  to  God. 

When  we  shall  have  firmly  established  our  civil  institutions 
upon  the  inflexible  principles  of  justice,  morality,  and  religion, 
no  power  on  earth  can  successfully  hinder  us  in  the  progress 
of  national  greatness.  And  though  small  and  feeble,  as  we  are, 
so  long  as  we  shall  act  rightly  and  deal  justly,  other  nations 
will  respect  our  sovereignty  and  treat  us  kindly.  Let  us  then 
study  to  make  ourselves  approved,  that  we  may  secure  the 
confidence  of  all  people.  Let  us  carefully  study  the  political 
incidents  of  the  last  few  months,  which  are  calculated  to  teach 
us  wholesome  lessons  in  regard  to  the  future.  But,  above  all, 
let  us  be  thankful  to  Almighty  God,  for  the  kind  providences 
which  He  has  vouchsafed  unto  us,  in  preserving  us  in  time  of 
trouble. 

We  have  published  to  the  world  our  purpose  and  determina- 
tion to  maintain  on  this  Coast  a well-ordered  Republic.  Let 
us,  therefore,  diligently  study  the  genuine  principles  of  our 
republican  institutions,  so  that  our  conduct  shall  verify  our 
assertions,  that  by  republicanism  we  mean  not  a state  of  licen- 
tiousness, nor  as  subversive  of  order,  nor  a defiance  of  legal 
authority.  We  must  convince  mankind  that  we  understand 
by  a Republic  a well-ordered  Government,  endued  with 
energy  to  fulfill  all  its  intentions,  to  act  with  effect  upon  all 
delinquents,  and  to  bring  to  punishment  all  offenders  against 
the  laws  of  the  State.  Would  that  every  Christian  man  and 
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woman  would  pray,  earnestly  pray,  that  God  will  prosper  Li- 
beria, and  endue  her  with  all  the  qualifications  necessary  to  en- 
able her  successfully  to  fulfill  her  great  and  important  mission. 

FIDELITY  IN  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

Now,  fellow-citizens,  need  I say  to  you,  that  the  occasion  of 
to-day  fills  my  soul  with  deepest  emotions — emotions  which 
words  would  fail  me  in  my  attempt  to  express.  Indeed,  I 
should  be  greatly  wanting  in  the  finer  sensibilities  of  the  human 
heart,  did  I not  feel  peculiar  satisfaction  at  the  public  confi- 
dence you  have  so  generally  accorded  to  me,  and  this  im- 
mensely increases  and  intensifies  the  sense  of  responsibility 
which  heavily  weighs  upon  me.  You  have  intrusted  to  me 
the  preservation  of  the  honor  and  dignity  of  your  Government, 
and.  in  a great  degree,  the  maintenance. of  your  sacred  rights 
and  liberties.  My  determined  purpose  is,  with  Heaven’s  assist- 
ance, that  none  of  these  shall  be  impaired. 

That  I shall  be  able  to  please  every  citizen  of  the  Republic 
by  my  public  acts  is  scarcely  within  the  range  of  possibility, 
nor  does  this  particularly  concern  me;  but  I do  feel  concerned 
as  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  trust  confided  to  me;  and  it 
shall  be  my  earnest  endeavor  so  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  Gov- 
ernment as  to  merit  the  approval  of  every  true  patriot,  whose 
first  consideration  is  the  public  welfare,  unwarped  by  any  purely 
personal  advantage. 

As  to  myself,  fellow-citizens,  further  than  what  is  identical 
with  the  interest  of  our  common  country,  I have  no  political  am- 
bition to  subserve,  nor  have  I any  political  friends  to  provide  for 
at  the  public  expense  ; therefore,  so  far  as  shall  depend  upon  me, 
the  officers  who  shall  take  part  in  the  administration  of  public 
affairs  must  be  such  as  shall  merit — by  their  ability,  integrity, 
and  devotion  to  the  national  welfare — the  confidence  of  the 
people.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times  demand  this. 
Nay,  every  patriotic  consideration  requires  that  not  only  every 
citizen  should  divest  himself,  in  the  present  crisis,  of  all  selfish- 
ness conflicting  with  the  general  interest,  but  especially  that 
every  public  officer  shall  conduct  the  business  of  his  department 
with  fidelity  and  promptness,  to  the  end  of  maintaining  respect 
for  the  civil  and  political  institutions  of  the  country,  as  also  a 
proper  regard  to  the  rights  and  conveniences  of  the  people. 

And  while  the  administration  will  act  with  unflinching  firm- 
ness in  maintaining  order,  and  enforcing  the  laws  as  administered 
through  the  proper  channels,  moderation  will  mark  all  its  coun- 
sels, and  every  means  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  the  State 
and  the  majesty  of  the  laws  will  be  adopted  to  re-establish 
public  confidence,  and  restore  harmony  and  co-operation  among 
our  fellow-citizens  in  all  parts  of  the  Republic. 

J.  J.  Roberts. 

Monrovia.,  January  1,  1872. 
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REV.  JOHN  SEYS,  D.  D. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  the  African  Repository  formerly  en- 
joyed the  acquaintance  of  the  earnest  firiend  of  Africa  whose 
name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  have  been  already 
informed  of  his  death.  As  those  who  knew  him  will  be  inter- 
ested in  further  particulars  of  his  devoted  labors,  we  give 
some  facts  connected  with  his  personal  history,  prepared  by  a 
member  of  his  family : , 

Rev,  John  Seys,  D.  D.,  was  born  March  30,  1799,  in  the 
Island  of  Santa  Croix,  West  Indies,  of  a family  that  had  been 
for  many  years  resident  of  the  Islands,  and  had  occupied 
positions  of  honor  and  trust  under  the  Danish  and  Dutch  Gov- 
ernments. Subsequent  to  his  marriage,  and  in  the  same  year, 
1821,  he  became  a member  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church, 
in  the  Island  of  St.  Eustatius.  At  this  time,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  English  missionary,  he  was  the  only  white  man 
belonging  to  the  Methodist  Church  in  the  Island,  and  that,  too, 
in  a community  from  which  his  uncle,  Gov.  Runnels,  had  ban- 
ished the  Rev.  Dr.  Coke  for  preaching  Methodist  doctrines  to 
the  negroes. 

In  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  in  his  way  and  the  opposition  of 
friends,  he  became  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath  school,  class 
leader,  licensed  exhorter,  and  in  1825  local  preacher;  and  in 
1829  he  was  ordained  and  called  upon  to  take  the  place  of  an 
English  missionary  who  died  in  the  Island  of  Tortola,  being 
the  first  white  West  Indian  who  became  a preacher  in  the 
Methodist  Church. 

Circumstances  in  the  same  year  directed  his  attention  to 
this  country,  and  with  testimonials  and  credentials  from 
the  chairman  of  the  district,  the  Governor  of  the  Island,  and 
many  other  gentlemen,  he  came  to  the  United  States  in  1829, 
joined  the  Oneida  Conference,  and  proceded  to  his  first  station 
at  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

From  there  he  went  to  Canton  circuit  in  1832,  and  spent 
1833  as  a missionary  among  the  Oneida  Indians.  In  1834  the 
Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Presbyterian  missionaries  in  Liberia 
had  all  died  from  the  African  fever,  or  had  been  compelled  to 
fly  for  their  lives. 

John  Seys  was  selected  by  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  to  try 
once  more  to  plant  the  banner  of  Christ  in  that  inhospitable 
climate.  He  sailed  for  his  post  of  duty  as  Superintendent  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Missions  in  West  Africa,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1834,  locating  at  Monrovia,  Liberia.  In  1835  he 
returned  for  his  family,  they  having  been  left  in  this  country; 
and  in  the  same  year  returned  to  Monrovia,  taking  with  him 
his  wife  and  three  children. 
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Having  established  the  mission  and  planted  churches  and 
schools  at  all  points  within  his  reach,  he — with  his  wife,  both 
shattered  in  health — returned  to  this  country  in  1841,  leaving 
four  children  buried  there,  and  traveled  extensively  for  one 
year,  taking  up  large  collections  in  aid  of  the  mission.  Com- 
pelled by  the  ill  health  of  his  family,  in  1842  he  abandoned  his 
mission  work,  and  was  appointed  to  the  station  at  Wilkesbarre, 
Pennsylvania. 

In  1843  he  was  requested  by  Bishop  Waugh  to  return  to 
Liberia  in  his  old  capacity,  the  white  men  of  his  Church  having 
again  all  died  or  been  compelled  to  leave. 

In  1845  he  returned  and  resigned  his  connection  with  the 
Mission,  and,  joining  the  Hew  York  Conference,  was  connected 
with  various  charges  until  1850,  when,  still  having  the  interests  of 
Liberia  at  heart,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  Maryland  State 
Colonization  Society  he  became  their  traveling  agent,  locating 
in  Baltimore,  where  he  remained  six  years.  In  1856  he  re- 
moved to  Springfield,  Ohio,  having  been  appointed  agent  for 
the  American  Colonization  Society  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  In- 
diana, and  Illinois. 

In  that  year  he  was  requested  again  to  go  to  Africa  to  select 
and  locate  a settlement  back  from  the  sea-coast,  and  away  from 
the  malarious  influences  of  the  tidal  rivers.  This  he  accom- 
plished after  much  dangerous  toil  and  privation,  founding 
Carysburg — erecting  there,  as  the  first  building,  a chapel,  and 
calling,  every  day,  every  one  of  the  inhabitants,  colonists  and 
natives,  to  prayer. 

Prom  that  time  he  was  almost  uninterruptedly  connected 
with  the  land  where  he  had  spent  so  many  of  the  years  of  his 
manhood  in  one  capacity  or  another.  As  United  States  agent 
for  recaptured  Africans,  taken  from  slave  ships,  he  had  on 
his  hands  at  one  time,  demanding  of  him  food,  shelter,  cloth- 
ing, and  protection,  4,000  of  these  unfortunates.  He  also  acted 
as  United  States  Consul,  the  white  man  again  having  died. 

In  1866,  having  returned  to  this  country,  and  being  desirous 
of  devoting  all  his  energies  and  life  to  benefit  the  race,  which 
for  over  two  hundred  years  men  of  his  family  had  held  in  bond- 
age, he  took  charge  of  Clark  chapel  and  colored  school,  at  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

Before  he  had  been  there  one  year,  the  white  man  having 
•once  more  died  at  his  post,  Piesident  Johnson  appointed  him 
United  States  Consul  General  and  Minister  Besident  to  the 
Republic  of  Liberia. 

This  office  he  filled  to  the  full  acceptance  of  his  Government 
and  that  of  the  Republic,  which  most  gladly  received  him  as 
the  tried  and  true  friend  of  the  black  man,  until  1870,  when  he 
returned  for  the  last  time  to  this  country  to  die  among  those 
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who  mourn  his  death,  yet  not  as  those  who  mourn  without 
hope;  for  the  last  intelligent  expression  of  his  life  was, 
“Though  I walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I 
shall  fear  no  evil,  for  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff  they  comfort  me.” 


Correspondence  of  the  Yorkville  (S.  C.)  Enquirer. 

LETTER  FROM  REV.  ELIAS  HILL. 

Monrovia,  Liberia,  January  3,  1872. 

I thank  God  that  I have  arrived  here  with  two  hundred  and 
forty-four  in  all  as  emigrants.  Our  voyage  to  Monrovia  was 
very  speedy  and  prosperous,  and  accomplished  in  thirty-eight 
days  from  Hampton  Roads,  Virginia.  As  regards  our  rations, 
never  did  a people  have  more  to  eat,  and  of  that  which  was 
good  and  palatable,  than  were  the  provisions  distributed  to  our 
emigrants,  and  the  same  quality  of  provisions  continues  to  the 
present  time.  On  board  the  vessel,  every  day,  rations  were 
issued,  with  orders  to  cook  them,  and  on  Saturday  a sufficient 
supply  was  given  out  to  last  through  Sunday,  so  that  no  cook- 
ing should  be  done  on  that  day,  that  it  might  be  kept  blame- 
less. This  plan  was  inaugurated  by  myself  and  Scott  Mason, 
and  some  others,  and  at  first  was  opposed  by  many;  but  the 
captain  and  first  mate  approved  the  plan,  and  it  was  carried  out. 

We  also  organized  and  maintained  a Sunday-school  during 
the  voyage,  and  to  this  end  found  the.,  publications  of  the 
American  Sunday  School  Union,  which  had  been  donated  to 
us,  of  great  help  and  advantage.  On  every  favorable  Sabbath 
divine  services  were  conducted  by  your  correspondent  (of  the 
Baptist  denomination)  and  Rev.  T.  E.  Dillon,  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Liberia,  who  has  been  a resident  of  this 
country  since  1864.  His  recent  trip  to  America  was  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  some  of  the  Presbyteries  of  the  United 
States.  He  lectured  to  us  frequently  on  board  the  vessel  re- 
specting the  country  of  our  adoption,  and  we  have  so  far  found 
his  words  verified.  We  could  not  have  asked  or  received  better 
attention  than  was  bestowed  upon  us  by  the  officers  of  the 
vessel* 

It  was  on  the  14th  of  December,  at  eight  o’clock,  when  we 
first  saw  land,  at  a distance  of  forty  miles — Grand  Cape  Mount 
nearing  to  our  view.  Oh!  what  a welcome  sight  to  us  was 
land,  even  at  a distance.  We  came  in  sight  of  Monrovia  on 
the  15th,  at  9 o’clock  a.  m.,  and  anchored  at  3 p.  m.,  our  captain 
going  ashore  and  making  his  report,  after  which  he  returned 
to  us.  He  made  arrangements  for  all  the  South  Carolinians 
to  be  landed  first,  which  was  done  on  Saturday,  the  16th. 
The  boatmen  were  busy  from  early  in  the  morning  until  late 
that  day  in  transferring  us  from  the  vessel  to  the  shore. 
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Many  of  the  South  Carolinians  attended  the  Baptist  church 
next  day,  and  I complied  with  an  invitation  to  preach  at  3 p. 
m.,  selecting  as  my  text  the  1st  verse  of  the  10th  chapter  of 
Bomans.  All  were  pleased  and  interested,  and  followed  me  to 
the  receptacle,  visiting  me  in  crowds  and  thronging  my  room 
from  day  to  day — the  visitors  consisting  of  Senators,  Bepresen- 
tatives,  Attorneys,  and  Ministers  of  ail  denominations,  with 
their  wives  and  daughters. 

I was  moved  to  private  apartments  in  a handsome  two-story 
house,  with  basement,  rented  by  the  American  Colonization 
Society  expressly  for  me. 

Monrovia,  the  capital  of  Liberia,  is  clothed  with  green,  and  is 
rich  with  fruit  trees,  laden  with  delicious  fruit — oranges,  lemons, 
pine-apples;  also  cassada,  eddoes,  melons,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
coffee,  of  which  the  latter  berry  is  now  in  the  process  of  hull- 
ing. The  whole  city  is  covered  with  green  and  flourishing 
herbs  and  fruits,  and  presents,  with  the  hills  and  rocks  with 
which  it  is  interspersed,  a fine  and  picturesque  appearance.  In 
front  of  my  door  are  three  cotton  trees — volunteers — the  least 
one  of  which  is  seven  feet  high,  and  now  contains  three  hun- 
dred bolls,  after  much  has  been  picked  and  used.  It  will  bear 
sixteen  years,  without  requiring  any  attention.  I inclose  a 
specimen  of  the  cotton  taken  from  it.  The  buildings  are  of 
stone  and  brick.  The  churches  are  good  edifices,  with  steeples 
and  bells.  The  city  contains  a goodly  number  of  stores,  whole- 
sale and  retail,  all  which  are  doing  a good  business.  But  with 
all  this  the  city  is  poorly  improved,  and  is  permitted  to  grow 
up  with  shrubs,  grass,  and  useless  weeds,  as  well  as  the  varie- 
ties of  fruits  already  mentioned.  All  the  fruits  and  esculants 
are  of  spontaneous  growth  and  rich  perfection;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  which  grows  in  the  city,  a goodly  quantity  brought 
in  from  the  country  finds  ready  sale  every  day. 

I was  carried  out  for  three  Sabbaths — the  17th,  24th,  and 
31st  of  December — into  the  town:  on  the  first  two  Sabbaths 
to  the  Baptist,  and  on  the  3d  to  the  Methodist  E.  church, 
preaching  at  each  church  to  large  and  attentive  congregations, 
though  I witnessed  in  them  as  much  pomp  and  pride  as  I ever 
saw  in  South  Carolina. 

The  Legislature  was  in  session  some  days  before  we  arrived, 
and  will  continue  until  February.  The  regular  Court,  which 
brought  together  men  of  note  from  all  the  counties  of  the  Be- 
• public,  is  also  in  session.  Christmas  day  was  observed  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  as  best  suited  the  tastes  of  the  different  classes. 

Our  South  Carolina  colony  have  sent  out  six  men — -judges 
of  land — to  select  situations  for  alj.  They  have  made  two  in- 
spections, and  report  in  favor  of  Arthington,  twenty  miles  in 
the  interior,  where  land  is  good  and  timber  plentiful.  Some 
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of  our  people  are  now  moving  up,  and  every  encouragement  is 
presented  for  the  production  of  corn  and  cotton  and  stock- 
raising  with  little  labor.  The  air  is  bracing  and  the  water  re- 
freshing, though  the  atmosphere  is  heavy  and  cool  of  morn- 
ings and  evenings,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  day  hot  and  ener- 
vating. The  sun  rises  and  sets  here  in  all  seasons  at  six 
o’clock. 

For  the  information  of  my  friends  I have  given  the  above 
facts  as  to  my  impressions  of  Liberia  up  to  this  time. 

Respectfully,  Elias  Hill. 


LIBERIA  MISSION  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  BAPTIST  BOARD. 

Old  Fields — 15  miles  from  Monrovia — Rev.  H.  Underwood,  missionary. 
Congo-Town — On  Junk  river,  near  Marshall — Rev.  E.  Vaughn.  Taylors- 
ville— between  Junk  and  Farmington  rivers — teacher,  Joseph  Early ; 
preacher,  G.  Tytler.  Herndonville — between  Marshall  and  Little  Bassa — 
Rev.  M.  D.  Herndon,  missionary,  and  A.  Gibson  teacher.  Little  Bassa — on 
the  coast,  sixty  miles  below  Monrovia — L.  K.  Crocker  and  Thomas  Tate. 
Phillipsburg — on  Mechlin  river,  twenty  miles  interiorward — Rev.  M.  D. 
Liberty.  Donogba — near  Bexley,  on  St.  John’s  river — Rev.  J.  Cook.  Zeo’s 
Beir  Country — 100  miles  interior — Revs.  G.  F.  Gibson  and  J.  A.  Cuthbert. 

Rev.  A.  D.  Phillips,  General  Superintendent;  B.  F.  Yates,  Financial 
Agent;  J.  J.  Cheeseman,  Spiritual  Superintendent. 

Old  Fields. — The  preacher  at  this  station  is  Rev.  Henry 
Underwood.  The  town  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  Congoes, 
who  were  recaptured  and  sent  to  Liberia  by  the  United  States 
Government.  It  is  about  fifteen  miles  from  Monrovia.  The 
Board  had  a mission  station  there  before  the  war  in  this  coun- 
try; there  are  now  sixteen  members  of  the  church.  They 
worship  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  members.  Brother  Under- 
wood writes  very  encouragingly,  and  says  the  people  are  ever 
praising  God  that  He  sent  the  Gospel  to  them. 

Marshall. — Rev.  G.  Tytler  preaches  to  the  little  church  of 
emigrants  at  this  place,  and  to  the  heathen  towns  near  by,  in 
what  is  known  as  King  Tom’s  district,  on  the  Junk  and  Farm- 
ington rivers,  about  fifty  miles  from  Monrovia.  At  Taylors- 
ville, J.  Erley  has  a school  of  thirteen  children.  The  natives 
are  very  attentive  to  preaching,  and  in  some  cases  cease  from 
labor  on  the  Sabbath  day.  The  natives  at  Taylorsville  have 
put  up  a school-house  and  dwelling  for  the  teacher. 

Congo-Town. — Also  on  the  Junk  river,  Rev.  E Yaughn. 
This  town  is  composed  of  Congoes  who  have  been  civilized, 
and  several  of  them  are  members  of  the  church.  They  gave 
a house  and  they  board  the  missionary,  and  he  says:  “They  are 
very  attentive  and  eager  to  hear  the  word  of  truth.  I verily 
believe  they  would  do  more  if  they  were  able.  They  not  only 
want  their  children  to  learn  how  to  read  and  write,  but  t6 
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adopt  civilized  habits/’  At  this  place  we  have  a school  also, 
with  fourteen  children. 

King  Zeo’s. — This  town  is  about  one  hundred  miles  interior- 
ward  from  Bassa,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Beir  country.  Rev. 
G.  F.  Gibson,  and  J.  A.  Cuthbert,  a licentiate,  are  at  this  place, 
and  also  preach  in  some  of  the  towns  around.  Brother  Gib- 
son says  of  the  natives:  “They  seem  to  be  growing  in  rev- 
erence for  the  Gospel  and  respect  for  the  Sabbath.  They  at- 
tend meetings  regularly  twice  on  Sabbath.  Wherever  I go  they 
seem  willing  to  hear.  Yonkra,  the  ruler  now,  since  Zeo  is 
dead,  seems  willing,  and  tries  to  lend  all  his  influence  in  favor 
of  the  Gospel.  Brother  Cuthbert  is  doing  well,  and  his  boys 
(in  school)  are  progressing  finely.  I believe  thiat,  if  we  un- 
dertake great  things  for  God,  we  may  expect  great  things  of 
Him.”  Brother  Cuthbert  writes : “ In  the  beginning  we  had 
little  or  no  respect  paid  to  preaching  on  the  Sabbath.  How  we 
have  a peaceable  Sabbath — no  drums  are  heard — no  groups  of 
gamblers  are  seen  around  the  house  of  worship  on  the  Sabbath 
day.  Some  of  the  principal  men  in  the  town  are  becoming 
much  concerned  about  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  Some  have 
come  to  us  privately,  making  anxious  inquiries  about  this  sal- 
vation of  Jesus  Christ.” 

Little  Bassa. — This  station  is  on  the  coast,  about  half  way 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Farmington  river  to  the  outlet  of  the 
river  St.  John’s.  Lewis  K.  Crocker,  a licentiate,  is  the  mission- 
ary,  together  with  Thomas  Tate,  as  schoolmaster  and  preacher. 
Crocker  was  educated  in  a mission  (Baptist)  school  thirty  years 
ago,  speaks  English  well,  and  has  a fair  education.  He  is  a 
native  chief,  and  rules  over  a large  district,  and  rulers  from  a 
great  distance  often  send  to  him.  He  is  now  preacher  to  his 
own  people.  He  says : “ The  congregations  are  not  so  large 
as  we  desire,  owing  to  want  of  room,  but  we  shall  soon  have 
our  house  of  worship  finished,  and  then  we  can  accommodate 
more.  I do  not  find  it  difficult  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
to  my  own  countrymen — the  Bassas.  Though  at  times  I am 
discouraged,  that  after  the  people  have  heard  the  word  of  God 
plainly  spoken  to  them  in  their  own  language,  and,  as  I believe, 
they  understood  the  same,  they  seem  to  halt  between  two 
opinions.” 

Herndonville. — This  place  is  about  twenty  miles  northeast 
•of  the  mouth  or  outlet  of  the  Farmington  and  Junk  rivers, 
and  is  close  to  the  headwaters  of  one  of  the  coastwise  streams, 
which  has  its  outlet  also  at  the  Farmington  river.  It  is  about 
ten  miles  from  the  Coast.  Rev.  M.  D.  Herndon  is  the  mission- 
ary here,  with  A.  Gibson  as  teacher,  He  reports  twelve  chil- 
dren in  school,  doing  well  in  beginning  to  spell  and  read. 
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Brother  Herndon  writes  : “Notwithstanding  I have  had  much 
sickness  in  my  family,  I have  lost  but  little  time  from  my  work, 
either  preaching  or  praying  every  Sabbath.  The  natives  at- 
tend frequently  every  Sabbath.  I preach  to  them  in  plain 
language — I tell  them  about  Jesus  and  Him  crucified.  Many 
of  them  among  whom  I labor  seem  to  be  abandoning  their  old 
habit  of  working  on  the  Sabbath,  and  they,  with  their  families, 
attend  worship. 

Donogba. — This  place  is  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  up  the  St. 
John’s  river  from  Baissa  to  Edina;  is  a few  miles  west  of  Bex- 
ley, and  in  a beautiful  and  fertile  country.  Rev.  J.  Cook,  re- 
cently from  Columbus,  Ga.,  is  the  missionary  at  this  place.  He 
writes : “ I have  not  been  able  to  give  all  my  time  to  preach- 
ing in  consequence  of  having  no  house  to  worship  in,  and 
there  being  much  rain  ; but  I have  tried,  whenever  I could  get 
out.  I give  all  the  time  I can  to  the  school,  having  thir- 
teen children  in  the  school.  We  are  in  much  need  of  books 
for  the  children.  Since  I have  been  among  them  the  King  has 
learned  to  read  the  Scriptures  a little,  and  is  quite  anxious  to 
learn.  He  says  it  is  his  desire  to  be  a Christian.  I recently 
called  over  to  brother  Vonbrunn’s,  to  see  him  baptize  three  na- 
tives— two  youths  and  one  old  man.” 

Phillipsburg. — This  place  is  on  the  Mechlin  river,  west  of 
the  St.  John’s  river,  and  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  Coast. 
Rev.  M.  D.  Liberty  is  the  missionary  at  this  place.  He  writes : 
“ I am  happy  to  say  I have  met  with  no  opposition  of  import- 
ance from  man.  There  are  many  who  desire  to  be  taught  the 
things  which  make  for  their  peace.  I have  been  able,  within 
the  last  few  months,  to  do  something  in  the  school  department 
for  the  instruction  of  native  children.  Those  who,  four  months 
ago,  were  in  the  most  deplorable  state  of  vice  and  ignorance, 
can  now  spell  and  read,  and  are  daily  taught  the  catechism 
lessons  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  can  repeat  the  same.  The 
present  number  of  children  in  school  is  sixteen,  and  other  pa- 
rents have  made  application  for  their  children.  I preach  twice 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  have  Sunday-school  once.  Our  prayer- 
meetings  are  not  as  regular  as  I could  wish,  for  want  of  a suit- 
able place  of  worship.  But  I trust  soon  to  have  my  house 
finished,  and  then  I shall  endeavor  to  lecture,  and  use  every 
other  means  that  can  serve  to  advance  the  Redeemer’s  king- 
dom. I have  visited  several  of  the  towns  around  here  and 
preached  to  the  natives,  and  I believe  the  Lord  is  with  me.  I 
feel  encouraged  to  go  on.” — Home  and  Foreign  Journal. 
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COLONIZATION  MEETING  IN  BALTIMORE. 

A public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Eutaw  St.  M.  E.  Church, 
Baltimore,  Tuesday  evening,  February  27th,  in  behalf  of  Afri- 
can Colonization.  Mr.  Thomas  Kelso  presided.  After  the 
singing  of  a hymn,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  pastor  of  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church,  led  in  prayer,  when  the  Chairman  intro- 
duced to  the  audience  Bishop  Janes,  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  who 
made  an  interesting  and  eloquent  address. 

He  commenced  by  noting  the  fact  that  Maryland  had  been 
one  of  the  most  earnest  and  foremost  of  the  States  in  her  ef- 
forts to  promote  the  cause,  and  that  the  Maryland  Colony, 
planted  by  her  agency,  now  constituted  one  of  the  four  coun- 
ties of  the  Republic  of  Liberia.  He  also  alluded  to  the  fact 
that  one  of  her  honored  citizens  was  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Colonization  Society.  The  Bishop  then  went  on  to  show 
that  the  enterprise,  instead  of  being  a failure,  had  been  a won- 
derful success;  and  that  it  had  a future  before  it  greater  and 
more  glorious  than  the  past;  and  he  closed  by  appealing  to  the 
congregation  to  engage  in  the  work  w’hich  Providence  so  man- 
ifestly indicated  should  be  done,  with  a zeal  and  enthusiasm 
equal  to  the  magnitude  of  the  object  to  be  accomplished. 

The  next  speaker  was  Rev.  Dr.  Orcutt,  one  of  the  Secreta- 
ries of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  who  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  African  continent  contained  about  one- 
seventh  part  of  the  population  of  the  globe.  He  spoke  briefly 
of  the  unsuccessful  efforts  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  civilize  and 
enlighten  that  vast  continent,  and  of  the  manifest  providence 
of  God  in  committing  the  work  mainly  to  Africa’s  own  child- 
ren, trained  for  the  purpose  in  this  land.  They  came  to  this 
country  in  the  depths  of  heathenism,  and  they  return  to  the 
land  of  their  fathers  with  the  arts  of  civilization  and  the  ordi- 
nances of  religion. 

As  inducing  emigrants  to  return,  he  mentioned  the  affinity 
of  race,  and  the  law  of  Christian  benevolence  as  two  control- 
ling influences.  Striking  cases  were  cited  as  illustrations  of 
this.  He  stated  that  the  whole  number  of  emigrants  who,  of 
their  own  free  choice,  had  gone  to  Liberia  since  the  close  of 
the  war,  was  over  2,800,  and  that  the  applicants  now  waiting 
to  go  are,  at  least,  as  many  more.  In  Africa  they  are  not  only 
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equal  before  the  law,  but  equal  socially ; there  they  feel  that 
they  can  stand  erect  in  the  dignity  of  their  own  manhood,  a 
blessing  to  themselves,  and  a blessing  to  their  race. 

After  some  timely  remarks  from  Eev.  Dr.  Ames,  pastor  of 
the  Eutaw  St.  Church,  the  meeting  closed  with  prayer,  and 
singing  the  doxology  by  the  congregation. 


THE  APPOINTED  WORKMEN. 

On  Sabbath  afternoon,  March  10,  a large  audience  assembled 
in  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  Washington  City,  to 
listen  to  a discourse  by  the  Rev.  John  Orcutt,  D.  D.,  one  of 
the  Secretaries  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  who  for 
twenty-five  years  past  has  been  connected  with  that  organi- 
zation in  various  capacities. 

The  reverend  gentleman  took  as  his  text  Psalm  lxxxvi  : 9, 
and  said  no  truth  is  more  clearly  revealed  in  the  Bible  than 
that  God  has  proposed  to  give  Christian  civilization  to  all 
nations  through  the  redemption  of  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ. 
Religion,  law  and  letters,  an  organized  Christian  government, 
is  secured  in  Christ,  and  will  at  length  be  given  to  every 
nation,  kindred,  people,  and  tongue  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  mode  and  manner  of  doing  this  is  unfolded  to  us  in  the 
Book  of  Providence.  We  there  see  that  the  first  quarter  of 
the  globe  to  be  thus  renovated  was  Asia;  the  next  Europe, 
and  the  third  America — the  course  being  due  West  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  sun.  And  it  is  a noteworthy  fact  that 
the  laborers  employed  to  do  this  work  were  born  and  raised 
in  circumstances  which  constitutionally  fitted  them  for  it. 
They  were  the  hardy  Anglo-Saxons,  whose  tissues  were  com- 
pact, tough,  fibrous,  adapted  to  a cold  climate  and  sterile  soil. 
But  when  they  attempt  to  civilize  and  enlighten  benighted 
Africa  they  fall  before  a deadly  climate  like  grass  before  the 
mower’s  scythe.  Central  Africa,  during  the  last  two  centuries, 
has  been  made  the  sepulchre  of  many  precious  lives,  the  days 
of  their  sojourn  being  on  an  average  less  than  four  years. 
And  yet  that  vast  continent,  containing  about  one-seventh 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  is  embraced  in  the  gracious 
promise,  and  her  redemption  is  sure. 

Who,  then,  are  the  elected  workmen  to  go  down  into  those 
tropical  regions  and  plant  and  sustain  and  extend  civil  and 
Christian  institutions?  God  has  told  us  in  the  Book  of  Provi- 
dence in  language  so  plain  and  convincing  that  none  need 
misinterpret  it. 

A portion  of  Africa’s  children  must  be  brought  in  contact 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  this  country,  where  by  long 
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years  of  servitude  and  familiarity  with  our  institutions  they 
shall  become  prepared  to  return  to  the  fatherland  with  the 
arts  of  civilization  and  ordinances  of  religion.  They  accord- 
ingly came,  and  more  than  half  a million  of  them  now  in  this 
land  are  members  of  Christian  churches. 

One  link  in  the  chain  of  this  providential  arrangement  is 
manifestly  the  American  Colonization  Society,  which  was 
organized  in  this  city  more  than  fifty  years  ago  for  the  purpose 
of  colonizing  free  negroes,  who  might  desire  it,  in  Africa. 
This  Society  has  given  a free  passage  to  more  or  less  emigrants 
every  year  since  1820.  The  result  is  the  Republic  of  Liberia, 
an  independent  State,  recognized  as  such  by  all  the  principal 
Powers  of  the  earth. 

In  that  Christian  Eepublic  are  churches  and  schools,  and  a 
College,  and  a growing  commerce;  in  a word,  all  the  means 
and  appliances  of  becoming  a great  and  powerful  nation. 

Thus  the  perplexing  problem  is  solved.  The  appointed 
workmen  to  give  to  Africa  the  blessing  of  Christian  institu- 
tions are  of  that  tropical  race  who  can  live  and  labor  and 
prosper  where  the  white  race  cannot.  The  work  is  success- 
fully begun ; but  it  is  not  finished.  They  need  more  laborers. 
We  have  them  in  our  midst.  They  want  to  go.  Since  the 
war  the  Society  has  given  a passage  to  over  2,800  applicants, 
and  a greater  number  are  now  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
go.  One  quarter  of  these  at  least  are  professing  Christians, 
and  several  of  them  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 

The  scheme  of  African  Colonization  is  thought  by  some  to 
be  altogether  too  expensive  for  the  good  accomplished.  Such 
persons  would  do  well  to  ascertain  whether  their  impressions 
in  this  regard  are  well  founded.  During  the  entire  period  of 
its  existence  the  Society  has  expended  a less  sum  than  was 
paid  by  our  Government  to  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  in  a single 
year.  That  Bureau  has  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment, in  all,  more  than  $10,000,000;  and  this  for  the  benefit  of 
some  4,000,000  colored  people  in  this  land.  The  Colonization 
Society  has  given  a Christian  nation  to  a heathen  continent  con- 
taining at  least  150,000,000  of  people.  So  cheap  a process  of 
colonization  cannot  be  found  in  human  history;  and  who  can 
fully  estimate  the  good  that  has  and  is  to  come  of  it  to  the 
race  more  particularly  concerned,  and  to  the  world? — National 
Republican. 


AFRICAN  COLONIZATION  IN  NEW  YORK. 

A meeting  in  behalf  of  the  American  Colonization  Society 
was  held  at  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adams, 
Madison  Square,  New  York,  Sunday  evening,  March  17,  1872. 
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The  services  were  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Samson, 
President  of  Rutger’s  Female  College,  of  New  York  City.  Dr. 
Adams  then  introduced  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Society, 
Rev.  Dr.  Orcutt,  who  said  the  American  Colonization  Society 
was  fifty-five  years  old  the  first  day  of  this  year.  Under  its 
auspices  the  first  emigrants  left  the  United  States  for  Africa  in 
1820.  Every  year  since,  down  to  the  present,  more  or  less 
have  been  sent.  Since  the  close  of  the  war  over  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  have  gone,  one-fourth  part  of  them,  at  least, 
members  of  Christian  churches,  and  between  twenty  and  thirty 
ministers  of  the  Gospel.  During  the  first  month  of  this  year 
four  hundred  and  twelve  sent  up  their  request  for  a passage  to 
Liberia  this  spring.  During  the  month  of  February  seven  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven  were  registered  on  our  books  at  Wash- 
ington. Among  the  applicants  are  five  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
said  to  be  very  useful  men.  The  American  Colonization  Society 
has  expended  during  the  period  of  its  existence,  in  round  num- 
bers, two  million  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  dollars 
in  fifty-five  years.  Since  1838  the  average  amount  received  by 
the  Society  has  been  about  seventy  thousand  dollars  per  an- 
num. New  York  has  paid  into  our  treasury  during  the  last 
five  years,  by  individual  donations,  about  thirty  thousand 
dollars.  The  result  of  this  fifty  years  and  more  in  prosecuting 
this  work  is  the  establishment  of  a Christian  Republic,  a 
nationality  of  negroes,  on  a heathen  continent,  containing 
about  one-seventh  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe. 

Bishop  Janes,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  said: 

“It  lacks  but  a few  days  of  being  forty  years  since  I made 
my  first  public  address  in  this  city.  It  was  on  the  affecting 
occasion  of  the  departure  of  Rev.  M.  B.  Cox,  and  several  others, 
for  Liberia.  Mr.  Cox  on  that  occasion  made  a brief  but  touch- 
ing appeal  for  Africa.  The  day  he  started  he  said  to  me  per- 
sonally, ‘ If  I can  only  reach  Liberia,  and  say  a few  words  of 
cheer  to  those  benighted  heathen,  and  call  their  attention  to 
the  Lamb  of  God,  and  have  my  grave  there,  I shall  feel  that 
my  poor  life  brought  a great  price.’ 

“From  the  day  that  I witnessed  his  departure  I have  been 
most  of  the  time  officially  connected  with  the  Colonization 
cause.  And  during  that  whole  period  my  convictions  of  its 
great  importance  and  of  its  ultimate  grand  success  have  never 
faltered.  Survey  that  long  and  gloomy  Coast  of  Africa,  which 
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has  witnessed  so  many  scenes  of  outrage  and  carnage,  and  you 
will  find  there  only  olo  cheering  view — the  Republic  of  Libe- 
ria. It  is  only  about  fifty  years  since  a seed  was  dropped 
into  that  then  uncultivated  soil,  and  now  we  have  there  a 
veritable  Republic,  a real  nation,  a well-organized  and  well- 
administered  government;  and  there  has  been  less  of  agita- 
tion, turmoil,  and  strife  in  that  nation  during  this  time  than 
in  any  other  nation  upon  which  the  sun  has  shone.  They  have 
just  elected  for  the  fifth  time  that  noble  Christian  man,  Mr. 
Roberts,  as  their  President.  And  the  people  there  understand 
the  science  of  self-government,  and  appreciate  the  blessings  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  They  have  an  educational  system, 
embracing  common  schools,  select  schools,  an  academy,  as  also 
a college,  with  college  classes.  They  have  also  some  fifty 
houses  of  worship.  I am  not  certain  of  the  number  of  pastors: 
my  own  church  (Methodist)  has  some  thirty,  I think.  They 
have  an  export  commerce  of  some  half  a million  dollars  an- 
nually, and  increasing.  They  have  their  own  ships,  in  which 
to  make  these  exports.  They  have  all  the  elements  of  national 
progress  and  of  national  power,  and  they  have  received  a 
national  status  in  their  recognition  by  a number  of  Christian 
nations  of  the  earth.  But  their  success  has  been  attained 
under  great  disadvantages  and  serious  difficulties.  Africa  had 
a wild,  uncultivated  Coast.  It  required  much  labor  in  a sickly 
climate  to  clear  the  countiy,  and  prepare  it  for  cultivation  and 
for  settlement.  Certain  of  the  tribes  were  at  first  unfriendly, 
and  gave  them  trouble.  The  emigrants  were  poor  mostly,  and 
uneducated.  Their  expenses  of  removal  and  of  support  for  a 
season  had  to  be  provided  for  out  of  the  contributions  of  phi- 
lanthropists and  Christians.  In  this  country  the  representation 
of  the  cause  has  been  an  embarrassed  one.  In  the  South  it  was 
feared  that  somehow,  directly  or  remotely,  it  would  embarrass 
the  institution  of  slavery.  At  the  North  it  was  feared  that  in 
some  wav  it  would  strengthen  the  institution  of  slavery,  and 
the  antagonism  in  each  section  of  the  country  was  so  strong, 
that  politicians  and  others  were  unwilling  that  the  subject 
should  be  agitated:  consequently  its  advocacy  has  been  from 
the  first  an  embarrassing  one.  I find,  when  I look  at  all  the 
embarrassments  of  this  subject  from  the  first,  I am  constrained 
to  say,  that  if  this  work  had  been  of  man,  it  would  have  come 
•to  naught.  The  very  fact  of  its  existence  up  to  the  this  time 
demonstrates  that  it  is  of  God. 

“But  the  tide  has  turned.  The  difficulties  in  Liberia  and  in 
this  country  are  mainly  removed,  and  we  are  now  free  to 
appeal  to  the  Christian,  the  patriot,  and  the  philanthropist,  to 
aid  us  in  this  great  religious  and  philanthropic  enterprise. 
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And  if  I understand  the  law  of  God’s  operations,  the  present  is 
the  golden  opportunity  to  carry  forward  this  noble  work. 
At  this  present  time  our  Government  is  represented  at  Liberia 
by  a colored  man,  and  the  time  will  come,  I think,  when  that 
country  will  have  its  authorized  representatives  in  all  our  ports. 
I learned  only  yesterday  that  our  Conference  there  had  elected 
both  a clerical  and  lay  delegate  to  attend  our  General  Confer- 
ence here  next  May. 

“Now,  look  at  this  commercial,  ecclesiastical,  and  govern- 
mental intercourse  between  the  colored  people  of  this  country 
and  the  population  of  Africa.  Who  can  doubt  that  this  may 
of  itself  greatly  contribute  to  the  number  of  emigrants  from 
here  to  that  land?  And  then  the  character  of  those  who  will 
depart  from  here  to  that  country  is  to  be  considered  as  an 
advantage  to  our  cause.  The  colored  people  of  the  South  are 
being  educated  now.  They  are  acquiring  property.  They  are 
improving  in  the  delicacies  and  proprieties  of  social  life.  They 
are  now  exercising  the  prerogative  of  freedom  and  citizenship, 
and  are  beginning  to  feel  its  pleasures  and  its  responsibilities. 
They  have  their  churches  fully  organized  and  in  successful 
operation.  And  what  is  the  consequence  of  all  this?  Why, 
when  these  men  go  to  that  country  they  carry  into  everyplace 
where  they  may  settle  intelligence,  capital,  freedom,  refine- 
ment, power,  patriotism,  religion,  and  all  the  advantages  of 
Christian  citizenship. 

“Another  important  consideration  is  this : Amongst  the  color- 
ed men  of  the  South,  the  young  men  are  now  coming  up  under 
their  present  advantages  and  with  their  educational  benefits. 
The  time  is  not  distant  when  they  will  comprehend  the  great 
question  of  civil  liberty,  and  appreciate  its  benefits  to  mankind. 
And  what  will  be  the  result?  Looking  at  the  subject  as  it 
comes  before  their  intelligent  minds,  they  will  see  that  their 
race  in  this  country  is  enfranchised;  that  the  colored  people 
have  secured  to  them  ‘life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness;’ that  that  flag,  which  is  the  ensign  of  freedom,  is  their 
flag,  and  guarantees  them  safety  in  all  the  countries  of  the 
earth.  They  will  say,  our  people  in  this  country  are  enfran- 
chised, but  those  two  hundred  millions  in  the  fatherland  are 
in  the  most  abject  bondage,  subject  to  cruel  and  bloody  task- 
masters, who  claim  their  service  and  oftentimes  their  blood  as 
their  lawful  prey.  We  are  not  needed  here;  we  are  needed 
there.  And  in  this  spirit,  and  under  these  inspirations,  they 
will  leave  this  land  on  the  mission  of  liberty.  I am  some- 
times almost  offended  at  men  calling  themselves  Christians, 
philanthropists,  and  patriots,  who  perceive  in  the  great  move- 
ments of  Providence  no  signs  of  these  coming  results.  I believe 
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this  to  be  one  of  the  great  interests  of  humanity,  one  of  the 
principal  instrumentalities  by  which  Providence  is  to  get  this 
world  to  Christ  and  to  Heaven.  May  we  all  act  our  part  in 
this  great  Christian  enterprise  and  in  every  other.” 

Eev.  H.  C.  Potter,  D.  H.,  Rector  of  Grace  Church,  said: 

“What  maybe  called  American  Colonization  is  undoubtedly 
suffering  from  the  consequence  of  a national  reaction.  I think 
it  is  becoming  a popular  sentiment,  growing  out  of  this  re- 
action, that  the  black  man  has  had  his  day.  I know  of  no 
other  reason  which  would  account  for  the  present  apathy 
and  indifference  as  regards  African  civilization..  The  men  of 
intellect  and  ability  who  have  been  identified  with  the  cause 
of  the  black  man  for  years,  and  who  were  the  foremost  in 
securing  to  him  his  liberty,  seem  now  to  be  absorbed  in  other 
matters,  and  regard  him  for  the  future  dismissed  from  their 
minds.  This  seems  to  me,  however,  a very  open  question ; and 
I confess  that,  whenever  I see  a negro,  I am  constrained  to  feel 
that  there  is  a great  deal  that  we  can  do  in  his  behalf.  God 
has  kept  them  here  with  us  until  we  have  stricken  off  their 
chains  and  released  them  from  bondage.  They  have  learned 
something  of  our  free  institutions,  of  civil  and  religious  liberty; 
and  I think  the  time  has  now  come  when  we  are  bound,  in 
obligation  of  simple  justice  to  the  black  man,  to  enable  those 
who  so  numerously  desire  to  return  to  their  own  land,  where, 
under  God,  they  may  be  the  means  of  enlightening  and  civil- 
izing a whole  continent.  They  have  learned  to  rule  and 
govern  themselves.  They  have  tasted  of  Christ,  and  He  now 
sends  them  to  instruct  and  guide  in  the  right  way  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  far-off  country.  I have  great  faith  in  the  black 
man.  What  a scholar  he  was  in  Egypt!  What  a hero  and 
soldier  he  has  proved  himself  in  the  past!  May  we  not,  there- 
fore, call  upon  you  to  assist  us  in  returning  him  to  a grander 
field  of  labor,  where  he  may  uphold  and  bear  the  standard  of 
the  Cross,  until  he  shall  have  planted  it  upon  every  hill-top  of 
that  benighted  country.” 

Hr.  Adams  closed  'with  a few  remarks,  suggesting  his  pleas- 
ure at  seeing  this  whole  subject  working  free  from  all  political 
embarrassment,  and  taking  its  ground  now  as  a Christian  or- 
ganization. He  asked  the  hearty  co-operation  of  every  Chris- 
tian man  in  this  endeavor  to  turn  a continent  from  darkness 
and  heathenism  to  a land  of  civilization,  enlightenment,  and 
Christianity. 
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